BY L. A. PAVEY

texture is so wonderfully right. Again, Jinny was a
daughter of the people, sweet and sound, her mere
presence a pleasure though she represented life that was
down to the poverty line. Though she was of Trollope's
generation, I do not think he would have fully understood
her, or that she would have been any more complete in
his hands than the people of her class he has given us.
And as a reason why the creation of lower-class characters
was not his forte, to say the least of it, take this casual
comment of his on the appointment, by the newly started
Pall Mall Gazette, of a reporter to visit and describe the
casual -wards in London:

A person had to be selected who would undergo the misery of a
night among the usual occupants of a casual ward in a London poor-
house, and who should at the same time be able to record what he
felt and saw. The choice fell upon Mr Greenwood's brother, who
certainly possessed the courage and the powers of endurance.

Trollope also speaks of him as having "encountered all
the horrors of that night". And in another place he says:

We do not understand the operations of Almighty wisdom, and are
therefore unable to tell the causes of the terrible inequalities we see___

No, Trollope had not the vision to survey his age or
the genius to express its place in the cycle of the years.
His faithful representation of a certain type of its life did
sometimes rise to interpretation, and that is why he lives.
But though he extended his range wherever he could this
was mainly a matter of breadth, he rarely went, indeed he
could not go, deeper. Of the dozen novels which
stand the best chance of any further survival the Barset-
shire six stand together: The Warden, Barchester Towers,
Doctor Thorne, Framley Parsonage, The Small House at
Allington and The Last Chronicle of BarseL Then there
are, let us say, Orley Farm, The Claverings, Phineas Finn,
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